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EDITORIAL 


It is unlikely that many public meetings of library workers 
will be held during the coming winter. In London, at any 
rate, the preoccupations of the time have increased in intensity 
rather than otherwise ; the darkness of the streets is more or 
less opaque ; the train difficulties are very real; and those who 
might receive librarians at their libraries are loth to keep their 
buildings open to later hours than are absolutely necessary. 
The Library Association shows no disposition to hold meetings 
and the President, whose hospitality made some pleasant 
gatherings possible last year, finds it impossible to extend that 
hospitality this winter. The suggestion that an occasional 
afternoon meeting might be held does not seem to have been 
made, but we hope it will be considered. At such a time as 
this we cannot afford to lose any opportunity for an exchange 
of ideas upon our work. 

* * * 

This is even more necessary than last year, because 
libraries, and to an extent librarians, have been matters for 
discussion in the press of late ; and far-reaching changes are 
readily suggested—-of course by amateurs. Readers of The 
Atheneum and The Times Literary Supplement must have 
realized this clearly. On the rosier side Mr. Birrell’s recent 
speech at the re-opening of the Gladstone Library may be 
quoted. “I do not believe,’’ he said, “ that justice had ever 
been done to the profession of the librarian. It was a noble 
and great profession, but somehow or other we had regarded 
librarians as comical oddities—as people who read books and 
lived among them.” Without going deeper into British 
psychology than we have time or space to do, we cannot 
explain this attitude of the general public, but Dominie 
Sampson is the traditional librarian, and even with the refuta- 
tion which the average library affords before him, the average 
Britisher still believes in Scott’s comical oddity. 


On the other hand, there is undoubtedly an upward 
movement of the wave of education, and libraries are some- 
where in its wash. Hence the suggestions for our extinction as 
institutions separate from the official educational machinery, 
and the variety of expedients suggested, for instance, by 
the recent writer in The Atheneum. In contradiction of an 
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editorial statement in an earlier number of that journal, that 
librarians were to-day as devoted and capable a body as any 
other body of professional workers, the critic bases his criti- 
cism on the assumption that lack of education on the part of 
librarians is the cause of the low place in public opinion which, 
as he alleges, libraries hold. Reduced to its simplest terms 
his argument is that public libraries ought to be served by 
college-bred men. Some colour was lent to the suggestion 
by the stimulating, but unconsciously misleading speech, of 
Sir William Osler at Aberystwyth, urging that such men were 
by every endowment especially fitted for our work. 
* * 

It would be absurd to contradict it, but we urge in reply 
that few great librarians have been college-bred men, and 
some college-bred men have been, as librarians, conspicuous 
failures. The qualities required for the management of a 
public library may be usefully supplemented by an arts course 
at a university ; they are certainly not created by it. There is 
room for a carefully formulated statement of these qualities, 
which should be sufficiently elastic to cover the genius of such 
men as Panizzi, Mullins of Birmingham, Billings, and James 
Duff Brown. Here are four supreme librarians utterly 
different in type in each case. Was any one of them better or 
worse for being “ college-bred””? We state the need of a 
definition ; we must leave the advocates of “ the university 
against all other men”’ to counter it. 

* * * 

We make no apology for dwelling upon education as it 
affects the librarian. It is the one subject of perennial interest 
to him. At present, too, library training is very much in the 
air ; and we are given to understand that a definite move is 
now being made towards the establishment of national library 
schools. We await the outcome with interest ; and while we 
have not the slightest wish to incommode those who are 
formulating the scheme, we repeat our earlier hope that the 
limits of the field may be remembered, and that a “ limited 
objective ”’ at present is far more likely to be achieved than the 
more generous, but hopelessly too ambitious, scheme that 
was laid before the Annual Meeting. 

* * 

American libraries are in the War with a vengeance. The 

first number of the War Library Bulletin has reached us. It 
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is a record of almost feverish, but as we think, admirably 
directed, activity. We mourn our own lost opportunities 
again as we study the design, which is illustrated, of one of the 
thirty-three large library buildings which are to be erected 
in the National Guard and other training camps. In these 
library service will be conducted by the A.L.A. with the 
co-operation of the State and local libraries. The buildings 
are of the “frame ’”’ variety, are 40 feet by 120 feet in size, 
one storey high, and will accommodate 8,000 to 10,000 books, 
newspapers and magazines, and living quarters for the staff. 
It is hoped and expected that each of these libraries will be in 
charge of a trained librarian, and volunteer librarians (or 
salaried) are invited to apply for the work. This is not all. 
Each of these buildings is merely the central library of the 
camp; there will also be 250 deposit or travelling libraries in 
some of the camps. Other features of the bulletin are 
descriptions of the methods by which a guarantee fund for 
maintaining the libraries is to be raised ; methods of collecting 
and forwarding books, &c. We commend the issue to the 
notice of the Library Association Council, in order to show 
these gentlemen what an active and imaginative Council has 


been able to achieve. 
* 


The Library Assistants’ Association does not intend to be 
somnolent this winter, whatever may be the intentions of the 
Library Association. Already one meeting has been held at 
the National Library for the Blind, and others are to be 
arranged. We appreciate the enthusiasm and grit thus dis- 
played, and hope that all assistants will support the meetings. 
Librarians, too, will find that attendance at them is pleasant, 
profitable, and not one tittle beneath their dignity. 


At the re-opening of the Gladstone Library, in discussing the work 
of librarians, Mr. Birrell told a delightful story of an old-fashioned 
librarian of the Bodleian who spent thirty years in cataloguing a 
portion of its books. He was a clergyman, and it was his duty to 
sit inone chair. Being small of stature and of no great height, he 
raised the height of his chair by placing on the seat a valuable 
vellum-bound folio from the library which was not likely to be 
wanted. Sitting there for thirty years, he made a cavity in the 
vellum of the volume. He completed his task and corrected the 
proofs, but forgot to include the vellum-bound volume. 
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A SPANISH CARDINAL AND PATRON OF 
LEARNING.* 


[By FRANK HAMEL.] 


S a patron of learning the name of Cardinal Ximenes is written 
A imperishably on the annals of his time. Not only did 
he perform a great service to the literature of Spain by 
founding the University of Alcala, but he placed the whole world 
in his debt by producing the Complutensian Polyglot Bible. 

Born about 1436 at Torrelaguna, he died four hundred years 
ago on the 8th day of November, 1517, and was buried at Alcala 
near to the seat of learning he had established, of which Francis I. 
is reported to have said, ‘‘ The University of Paris, the pride of my 
Kingdom, is the work of many sovereigns, but Ximenes alone has 
founded one like it.’’ 

The opportunity to gratify his love of letters was vouchsafed 
him when, after the death of Cardinal Mendoza, in 1495, he was 
appointed to the See of Toledo by Queen Isabella, to whom he 
acted as confessor since 1492. He then set aside a portion of his 
income for the benefit of students at his School of Arts and Sciences, 
to whom he was enabled to offer the facilities for acquiring learning 
of which he himself had felt the lack in early youth. Alcala de 
Henares, ‘‘ the castle on the river,”’ which bore the old Roman 
name of Complutum, because it was the confluence of two rivers, 
was the site chosen by him for the proposed University, no doubt 
because it was the spot where he had received his own education. 
The foundation stone of the college of Ildéfonso was laid in 1500, 
and eight years later the first students went into residence under 
the tuition of forty-two professors, who were all of them men 
of high scholarship and standing. The first year alone proved the 
need of the University for at its close the students already numbered 
3,000, a result which must have been immensely gratifying to its 
founder who had liberally endowed the College. 

Printing had been invented about half-a-century earlier, 
the first book printed in Spain bearing the date 1474, but no printed 
text of the New Testament in its original language existed at this 
time, and the first Hebrew version of the Old Testament had only 
recently been published at Soncino in 1488. It was at Alcala 
that Ximenes set before himself the stupendous task of producing 
the volumes now known as the Complutensian Polyglot Bible. 
The ignorance of the clergy at that date on the subject of the 
sacred text was abyssmal, and Ximenes arranged to have the Bible 
printed in the original language with various translations, himself 
taking the responsibility of supervising this, his magnum opus, after 
securing the best editorial assistance he could find. 

* Cardinal Ximenes, Statesman, Ecclesiastic, Soldier, and Man of Letters, 


with an Account of the Complutensian Polyglot Bible, by James P. R. LYELL, 
J.P., F.R.Hist.S., Grafton & Co., 1917. 
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The Polyglot consists of six imposing folio volumes, and was 
printed between the years 1514 and 1517. The New Testament 
was first issued in January, 1514, and the last volume of the Old 
Testament in July, 1517. In the Old Testament the Hebrew 


CARDINAL XIMENES. 


Reproduced from the Life by Gomez, published at Alcala wn 1569, in.“ Cardinal 
Ximenes” by James P. R. LYEtt (Grafton & Co.) 


appears in the outside column with Hebrew roots in the margin, 
the Latin Vulgate is in the middle, and the Greek Septuagint, 
interlined with a Latin translation, in the inside column. The 
Pentateuch has in addition the Chaldee paraphrase in Hebrew 
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characters at the foot of the page, with the Chaldee roots in the 
margin. The position of honour held by the Vulgate has always 
given rise to comment, particularly as it was mentioned in one of 
the Prefaces that as our Lord was crucified between two thieves, 
= the Latin Church stands between the Synagogue and the Greek 
urch, 

In addition to the four volumes of the Old Testament, an 

additional volume is devoted to a Hebrew and Chaldaic Vocabulary. 


The New Testament volume contains the text printed in two 
columns, the Greek on the left and the Latin Vulgate on the right. 
There are references in the margin and special notes in five places 
regarding the text. 

From the point of view of typography, this Bible is an enduring 
monument to the skill of Arnald Guillen de Brocar, one of Spain’s 
early printers. He is first found as a printer at Pampelona in 
1489, having probably come from the South of France. In 
1500 he removed to Logrojio, and later on to Alcal4, maintaining 
also presses at Toledo and Valladolid. Brocar printed nearlya 
hundred books, but his title to fame rests without doubt on the 
printing of the Complutensian Polyglot. 

The best experts on early Hebrew printing unite in praising 
the type used in the Old Testament, three types being employed, 
firstly, a few large initial letters, secondly the ordinary type of the 
text, and thirdly a smaller type for the notes, which is also found 
in a Hebrew Grammar printed in Alcala in 1524. The title to the 
Old Testament is within a woodcut border, composed of flower 

ots, flower baskets, and floral arabesques with the arms of Cardinal 

imenes printed in red in the centre. A variation of this title 
page is found in some copies, the arrangement of the letterpress 
being different, and the page is printed in black with no red. An 
entirely new and superior woodcut border surrounds the whole 
design, and at each corner there are square compartments, con- 
taining representations of a Pope, a Cardinal, a Bishop and a 
mitred Abbot, each bearing significant emblems of their office. 
Copies of this special title were no doubt prepared for presentation 
to the Pope and other high ecclesiastical and regal personages 
throughout Europe. Only some five copies of this variety can 
now be traced. 

The title to the New Testament volume, unlike the Old Testa- 
ment, is printed wholly in black, and this volume is remarkable 
for the magnificent fount of Greek type which was employed, 
Brocar having imitated the form of the stately Uncials of the early 
Greek manuscripts. Proctor, the well-known bibliographer, 's 
only doing justice to its style when he says :—‘‘ To Spain belongs 
the honour of having produced as the first Greek type, what is 
undoubtedly the finest Greek fount ever cut.” 
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The woodcut devices of the printer that appear throughout 
the volumes are of three varieties, the most striking being one at 
the end of the Old Testament measuring 6 by 7}, and representing 
a figure kneeling before the Cross. Portrait medallions of Saints 
adorn the top corners, while below are two figures upholding a 
triangle within which is the motto, “‘ In hoc signo vinces.”” At the 
foot Brocar’s initials appear in monogram. 

The value of the Complutensian Polyglot as the parent of the 
textual criticism of the printed Bible is considerable. This version 
of the Old Testament text was followed by all the great Polyglots 
that succeeded it, viz. :—The Antwerp of 1568, the Heidelberg of 
1586, and Walton’s famous London Polyglot of 1655. 

From a critical point of view, the influence of the New Testa- 
ment text was of greater importance, influencing as it did in many 
places the Textus Receptus. As a first attempt at a critical edition, 
this editio princeps is worth all praise. Although printed in 1514, 
it was not until 1522 that the book was actually published. This 
delay was probably caused by the disinclination of the Vatican 
authorities to allow a new translation of the Scriptures to be put 
into general circulation. As a result, Froben, the Basle printer, 
was able to issue in 1516 a version by Erasmus, which thus became 
the first published edition of the New Testament in Greek. 


Ximenes is reported to have spent the equivalent of some 
£200,000 upon the Polyglot, of which 600 copies were printed. 
Ninety-seven copies (perfect and imperfect) have been traced as 
existing to-day in Europe and America, and making allowances 
for unrecorded copies, it is estimated that not more than two 
hundred have survived the four centuries that have elapsed since 
the book appeared. 

In addition to his work in connection with the Polyglot, 
Ximenes found time to restore the ancient Mozarabic Liturgy, 
and he was also responsible for the publication of other literary and 
educational works, including the Letters of Catharine of Siena, 
a biography of Thomas a Becket, and a work on agriculture. 

As a statesman, Ximenes realised that the supreme need of the 
15th century was a firm, if not arbitrary form of government, and 
he fostered colonial expansion by every means in his power. When 
necessity required he doffed the robes of the ecclesiastic, and donned 
the armour of the soldier. His expedition against and conquest 
of Oran and his establishment of a standing army by means of a 
system of national military service, are indications that the man 
of letters was also the man of action. As a Churchman, he placed 
the interest of his church before anything else. As an ecclesiastical 
reformer he rendered signal service to the Church, and during his 
long administration of the See of Toledo, by force of will and 
character imposed his own high standards upon his brethren, 
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This fidelity to his religion no doubt led him into some excesses, 
notably in his relation to the Inquisition. In this particular 
matter, however, allowance must be made for the spirit of his age 
and judged by the standards of the time, his record is better and 
not worse than that of his contemporaries. 

In every respect he was a great man who left Spain stronger, 
richer and more powerful than in any previous or subsequent period. 


PAMPHLETS AND THEIR VALUE IN 


REGARD TO THE HISTORY OF THE WAR. 
(By F. W. T. LANGE.) 
(continued.) 

Especially valuable from an educational point of view, and 
informative to the public on Eastern conditions and politics are 
the publications of the “ Polish Information Committee,” to be 

. had from Messrs. Allen & Unwin, Ltd. (price 6d. net each), and of 

—. the “ Jugoslav Committee,”” who have published through Messrs. 
Nesbit & Co., eight pamphlets dealing with the Southern Slav 
question. These have been, also, translated into French, and 
published by the firm Plon-Nourrit & Co., of Paris. The pamphlets, 

— so far, issued are ‘ The Southern Slav Library ”’ (six numbers), 

~ “The Jugoslavs in Future Europe,” “ Austro-Magyar Judicial 
Crimes.”” The Committee also issue a monthly periodical entitled A 2 

— “ The Southern Slav Bulletin.” 
Of much interest, too, are the publications of two societies, 
— (1) The ‘“ Anglo-Hellenic League,” founded in 1913, who have 
published some 30 pamphlets at 3d. or 1s. each. One of their 
objects is to remove existing prejudices and prevent future mis- 
understandings between the British and Hellenic races, as well as 
between the Hellenic and other races of South-Eastern Europe. 
~ The Hon. W. Pember Reeves, Ph. D., is chairman of the League. 
~~ (2) The “ Voice of Greece,” a society recently formed, publish 
pamphlets on Greek matters by independent writers, such as 
“The Truth about Greece : the Greco-Serbian Treaty (broken by 
Serbia, not Greece), and the Landing at Salonica (a queer story) ”’ ; 
— “ Parga: the Story of a Diplomatic Crime” (from the Edinburgh 
Review, 1819); “‘ Anglo-venizelias: a Satire against the Greek 

@ Pseudo-Venizelists in England (and translations from Catullus and 
Shelley),’’ by Panéumolpos. 

_ The “ London Czech Committee.” A Legion of the London 
Czechs (Bohemians) for British Service was formed on August 4th, 
1914. A manifesto was issued denouncing the pro-German policy 
of Austria, and expressing sympathy with the Allies. In November, 

1914, with the permission of the Home Office, a Czech Committee 
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was formed with the object of officially representing the interests 
of Czechs and Slovaks residing in Great Britain. The Committee 
recently amalgamated with the Czech National Alliance of America, 
Russia and France. Czechs abroad formed a large organisation, work- 
ing for the independence of the Czech-Slovak nation, and they are 
giving material and moral support to the cause of the Allies. Most 
interesting is the bi-monthly periodical they publish in Paris, ‘‘ La 

— Nation Tchéque ” (35 cts. each number). 

~- The “ International Information Committee ”’ (whose aim is to 

ublish a systematic series of literature on and explaining the 

ritish Empire, its origins, constitution, resources, and general 

_- conditions), and the “ Empire Parliamentary Association” (United 
Kingdom Branch), are very important bodies in this direction. 

Turning next to the political and sectarian societies, the 

- “Garton Foundation ”’ has published through a firm started by a 
group of individuals interested in International questions, and who 
are largely adherents of ‘‘ Norman Angellism,”’ a number of pam- 
phlets with the title “‘ War and Peace.” A monthly magazine bear- 
ing the same name has also appeared regularly since October, 1913. 

- The ‘“‘ Independent Labour Party,’’ whose idea is peace by 
negotiation and the conscription of wealth, or nternational Socialism 
has printed, during the last year ending April, 1917, books num- 
bering 32,250, and a total of 304,000 pamphlets. They have, also, 
as stated in their report, issued a large variety of leaflets totalling 

_ altogether 3,852,000. 

2 The ‘“‘ Union of Democratic Control,” a society with somewhat 

’ ‘similar aims, has issued a large number of pamphlets and leaflets, 
some of which have been somewhat strongly criticised. 

Other societies of like character and aim are the “ National 
Labour Press,’’ the ‘‘ National Council for Civil Liberties,’’ the 
“Clarion Press,’ the Fabian Society,” the “.Woman’s Social and 

—Political Union,” Women’s International League,” all publishing 
more or less interesting pamphlets during the war. Abroad are 
many socialistic societies who have published literature on the 
war, especially in Amsterdam, the principal being che “ Social 
Democratic Party,” and the — Zentral Organisation fiir einen 

™ dauernden Frieden.” 

- The “‘ Cobden Club ”’ is an organisation existing for the defence 
of Free Trade in this country and for advocating an extension of it 
throughout the world. Its point of view is that Free Trade is a 
benefit to the country that has it, and tends strongly to lessen the 
danger of international disputes and war. This is expressed in its 
motto, ‘‘ Free Trade, Peace, Goodwill among Nations.” Since 
the war the club has issued eight pamphlets on fiscal policy after the 
war, and a number of leaflets on Free Trade and Protection. 

-_ The “ Tariff Reform League,” on the other hand, stands for a 
policy of Imperial Preference and Security to British Industries 
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from the unfair competition of enemy and neutral countries after 
the war. Its object is the establishment of a self-contained Empire 
based on reciprocal and preferential duties, allowing to our Allies 
specially favourable trading arrangements for a definite period of 
years. The League has published a quantity of pamphlets and 
leaflets. 

As regards food reform—one of the most important subjects 
to be considered in these days—the ‘Board of Education and 
Fisheries ’’ have provided a series of special leaflets free of charge 

™ to farmers, teachers and others interested. The “ National Food 

“Economy League,” 3, Woodstock Street, Oxford Street, have 
issued a number of most useful pamphlets on the subject. 
Special reference might be made, too, to the admirable series of 
twenty-two pamphlets published by the Patriotic Food League 
(Scotland), 29, Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh, and to the 

—‘‘ National Food Reform Association,’ who since the outbreak of 
war have issued, and distributed in large numbers, booklets, 
leaflets, and other publications specially suited for the times. 

Of Peace Societies there are a great number—English and 
foreign—(reference to the latter will follow!. Most of them publish 

- pamphiets and leaflets. The “‘ National Council of Peace Societies ”’ 
was established in 1905 by the second National Peace Congress of 
Great Britain and Ireland, composed of 475 delegates from 180 
interested bodies, to effect a closer union of the societies, and to 
assist them in a sincere and earnest promotion of the world’s peace. 
It consists of representatives elected annually by Peace Societies of 
Great Britain and Ireland, other bodies interested in the promotion 
of peace, but which do not make this their primary object. The 
society has issued a large number of leaflets and pamphlets on 

litical, economic, social, and general subjects, also a Peace 
ibliography. 

Of late origin are two new societies, viz.: “The League of 
Nations Society,’’ founded to advocate an agreement among 
civilized states, which will serve as a basis of permanent peace 
among them by providing for the peaceful settlement of disputes, 
for mutual defence, and for the observance of treaties and inter- 
national law. That this society is not a peace society “at any 
price,” will be seen from one of their rules, which reads : “ States 
which are members of the League shall make provision for mutual 
defence, diplomatic, economic and military, in the event of their 
being attacked by a State, not a member of the League, which 
refuses to submit the case to an appropriate tribunal or council.” 

Rather different in object is‘‘ The League to Abolish War” 

~~ (Chairman, Rt. Hon. George N. Barnes, M.P.), which was formed ata 
conference held in Browning Hall, Walworth, on June 23rd, 1916. 
It has received considerable support amongst members of the free 
churches and some trade unions. 
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A British group of well-known public men, headed by Lord 
Bryce, issued a private circular in 1915. Their proposals were 
printed in full in the Manchester Guardian on April 12th, 1917, 
and are now published in pamphlet form by Messrs. Allen & Unwin 
(Is.). 

Their proposals will be found to be very similar to those of the 
“‘ League of Nations Society.” 

The ‘‘ National War Aims Committee ”’ aims (inaugurated b 
the Prime Minister, on August 4th, 1917, at the Queen’s Hall 
Meeting), is expressed in their proclamation: ‘“‘ The Nation’s 
inflexible determination to continue the struggle until the evil 
forces which originated the conflict are destroyed, and to maintain 
the ideals of Liberty and Justice, which are the common and sacred 
cause of the Allies." The Committee have, so far, published some 
15 pamphlets and leaflets. 

The “Society of Friends” publish a large number of 
pamphlets, many of which are obtainable from Messrs. Headley 
Bros., Kingsway, who supply most peace literature. 

Of the multitude of peace societies abroad publishing literature 
and pamphlets of interest the principal are the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace,” the “American Association for 
International Conciliation,’ the ‘World Peace Foundation,” 
the “Peace Association of Friends in America,’”’ but the chief 
American Society apart from all this is the-League to Enforce 
Peace (President, William H. Taft ; Secretary, William H. Short). 
Founded at Philadelphia, June 17th, 1915. The first conference 
was held on the anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill, in the hall 
where the Declaration of Independence was signed. Besides other 
influential support, the proposition that the United States should 
take the initiative in forming a“League of Nations ’’ was approved 
by more than 96 per cent. of the members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. President Wilson has strongly advo- 
cated the ideas of the League. Of purely German propaganda 
leagues one need only mention the following: The *German- 
American Literary Defence Committee,” the Fatherland Corpora- 
tion,’’- Neues Vaterland,’’—‘ Concordia,” ““Germanistic Society of 
Chicago,” the “Hamburger Kolonial Institut,’’ the Vital issue Co.” 


Details of much of this literature can be found in Volume [V. of my ¥ +, 
Books on the Great War.* What may have happened to these ) 


societies now it would be hard to say ! 


Some mention might be made to peace pamphiets issued in 


Holland, Sweden, and Switzerland by societies such as the “Anti- 
Krieg Bund,’ The Hague, ~Organisation Central pour une Paix 
Durable ”’ ; also, at the Hague, and of peace literature in Switzer- 
land emanating chiefly from Berne and Ziirich. 


*Grafton & Co,, Publishers, 
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-The Central Organisation for a Durable Peace is an organiza- 
tion which was formed to link up Societies in various nations at an 
International meeting held at the Hague in April, 1915. It is 
composed of vast numbers of the inhabitants of neutral countries 
such as Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, Holland, etc. 


Religious bodies, too, such as the “‘ Catholic Truth Society,” 
“‘ Protestant Truth Society,” ‘Christian Science Publishing 
Society,” “‘ Theosophical Publishing Society,” the.““ Theosophische 
Uitgevers-Maatschappij ’”’ have, also, freely expressed their opinions 
by means of tracts, &c. 


Both Holland and Switzerland are remarkable for the number 
of sermons and religious addresses and prayers they have published 
in such a form, amounting, I estimate, to several thousand. 


Of general literature on the war abroad, German Universities 


have not been behind in bringing out pamphlets, one series entitled . 


Der Deutsche Krieg consists of some hundred pamphlets by about 
thirty university professors ; another series published by Tiibingen 
University is termedDurch Kampf zum Frieden, and special speeches 
of German and foreign statesmen, &c., have been edited and brought 
out by such firms as the ‘‘ Concordia ’’ Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 
Berlin, Miinster University Press, and the-Grote’sche House in 
Berlin, among others. Later on, many of these productions will, 
anyhow, be interesting reading as showing German aims and 
ambitions. Other countries, both belligerent and neutral, have 
all done similar work. 


Privately printed monographs on every conceivable subject 
connected with the war, some by experts and often by cranks, 
simply abound, even though paper is supposed to be scarce. In 
fact as the war touches everybody and everything, it is but natural 
it should be so. Much of such published matter, many will say, 
and no doubt is, quite worthless; but, as I already stated, unless 
some record is kept, regrettable omissions may occur which will 
be unfortunate in view of future students of present day happenings. 


Each one, therefore, should try to assist by preserving every- 
thing, or nearly everything, that comes to hand, leaflets, pamphlets, 
play-bills, and other “‘ ephemerides,” in the belief that posterity, 
after all will be the best judge of what is useful for a true picture 
of the Great War. There is every need for both a world-wide War 
Museum and for a Library of War Literature, which can only be 
at all comprehensive if everyone assists ! 


That all library workers will agree on the importance of making 
collections wherever possible is my hope, and I would add that they 
bear in mind the motto /’wnion fait la force, which alone will bring 
about the best results, 
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OUR NEW WAR SERVICE. 
[By W. T. BRoMLEY.] 


T last we have achieved popularity ; not so long ago the folks 
A in the neighbourhood were more shy of the library than 
we could have wished; but conditions are changed now, 
and frequently on fine evenings, when there is a bright moon, there 
is a long queue of people awaiting admission. So much indeed has 
the library increased in local esteem that the building has not 
lacked visitors even on Sunday evenings. And the secret of our 
popularity is the possession of a well-protected basement ! Fostered 
by the press the desire for shelter during air raids in almost any other 
place than in their own homes, has resulted in the discovery that 
our basement is a sufficiently safe refuge. It is scarcely probable 
that any building would be strong enough to withstand a direct hit, 
but as almost all the houses in our neighbourhood are small and 
crazily-built, it is extremely likely that people are actually safer 
under our roof than at home, for it is certain that a spent shell 
would not penetrate very far, while the stone front of the building 
is sufficiently substantial to resist any serious damage from a bomb 
dropped in the road. 


It must be explained that I live on the premises, being provided 
with a flat at the top, and in the early Zeppelin raids we always 
descended to the lower regions, where we made ourselves as com- 
fortable as possible until the aerial visitors departed. One night 
a neighbour asked if he might bring his wife in as she was very 
nervous, and from that moment our fame began to spread until we 
have now reached the stage of being scheduled at the Police Station 
asa public shelter. At first no special arrangements were necessary; 
a few chairs in the best protected spots, away from windows, being 
all that was required, but as the numbers grew it became desirable 
to increase the accommodation. Four large windows along the 
front presented a difficulty, but having a considerable quantity of 
discarded and worn-out books on hand, we quickly protected one 
by banking them up on the outside ledge. About 5} hundred- 
weights were used, and the Borough Surveyor, together with the 
Fire Station Superintendent are of opinion that the books are every 
bit as effective as sandbags. But there were not sufficient numbers 
available for the other windows, so it was suggested to several of 
the wives in the immediate vicinity of the library that they should 
each make a bag which their husbands could fill with earth and bring 
along. A standard size was suggested—25 in. by 15 in.—to facilitate 
stacking, but such was the anxiety to get the job done that within a 
few hours bags of earth of all sizes were arriving from all directions ! 
Small boys panted along, staggering under the weight of a sack 
which their enthusiasm had tempted them to fill too full ; others 
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requisitioned the usual small boys’ ‘cart ’——a sugar-box on 
wheels—and delivered them in that way. Within twenty-four 
hours sixty or so sacks had been deposited ; with these another 
window received protection, myself and one of the boys stacking 
some, the remainder being done by two or three of the more ener- 
getic men of the neighbourhood on a Sunday morning. Of course 
some of the “ sacks ” burst, and once when the erection was nearly 
complete an ominous bulge appeared in the middle, and presently 
the two or three top rows toppled over; andit isn’t easy work to hoist 
a sack of earth above one’s head while balanced on a pair of steps, 
then to packit neatly intoits place. The first rush having exhausted 
itself, the delivery of material almost ceased ; some folks could not 
get sacks, while others couldn’t get earth, one man having almost 
entirely denuded his back yard of such soil as it contained! More- 
over, unfavourable weather developed, making raids impossible, so 
the enthusiasm died down. 
At length the Borough Surveyor inspected the building, and as 
a result the two remaining windows were properly sand-bagged the 
next day by the Works Department. When the basement was 
filled during a raid the overflow contented themselves with such 
shelter as was afforded by the Lending Department, but this 
practice the Surveyor condemned, not only on account of the 
insufficiency of the protection but also because of the large quantity 
of glass about in windows, lantern lights, partitions, &c. So we 
looked round for further accommodation below, and this was 
secured by throwing open a chamber in which the local records are 
stored, first protecting these by enveloping the racks in dust sheets 
requisitioned from the Works Department. This enveloping 
process had to be done very thoroughly, experience unfortunately 
showing that people cannot resist tampering with things which are 
not safe-guarded ; so the sheets were securely fastened at the tops, 
sides and ends, making interference with the books impossible 
without deliberate damage being wrought. While seating could not 
be provided for all, as many chairs as could be spared from other 
= of the building were taken down, spaced out and connected 
y book-shelves being placed on the top rails. Excellent ‘‘ forms ” 
were contrived by resting the ends of ladders on stools and placing 
book-shelves along the rungs. The filing racks for periodicals, 
were cleared, and now constitute efficient “‘ bunks” for sleeping 
children! Proper ventilation cannot be managed, the sand- 
bagging of the windows preventing their being opened, but by a 
fortunate accident one pane of glass was broken and an electric 
fan creates a small circulation. On cold nights the atmosphere is 
tolerable, but it was very trying when the nights were warm. There 
are occasional cases of fainting or hysterics, but there are always 
two or three nurses from a neighbouring institution on the building, 
smelling bottles and sal volatile make their appearance from the 
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handbags of thoughtful matrons, and the patients are soon put 
right. Ip readiness for any sudden case of serious illness a small 
room to which the afflicted person could be carried is kept free. 
Notices safe-guarding the Borough Council against liability are 
displayed in two forms, one being—‘‘ Air Raid Notice : Persons 
taking shelter in this building do so at their own risk ” ; the other 
reads—*‘ Air Raid Notice : No responsibility is accepted for loss or 
injury to persons taking shelter in this building.’’ The provision of 
drinking facilities completes the present equipment. 


It is usual for a special constable or two to be on duty in places 
where the public take shelter, but so far we have been aole to dispense 
with their services. Three of the men living in houses opposite the 
library act as my lieutenants in shepherding the people in and out 
of the building, and assist whenever assistance is necessary, but the 
moment the police assumed duty a divided authority in some measure 
would be set up, and that is not desirable. We accommodate 
anything up to 500 people, mostly women and children ; they have 
always behaved admirably and shown themselves amenable to 
whatever proposals I have made to them ; the presence of police, 
therefore, seems superfluous, though they might be necessary 
where larger crowds were concerned. We have also avoided the 
temptation of taking collections for charitable or any other purposes, 
although the suggestion has been made more than once. 


When a raid is on and the gun-fire begins we devote ourselves 
to singing as loudly as we can, showing a very decided preference 
for Nonconformist and Mission hymns having a chorus. On 
several occasions a Salvation Army man, with lungs well developed 
by much open-air singing, has proved a host in himself, while his 
cheerful indifference to the interminable repetition of a popular 
tune is little short of sublime! True, this repetition has generally 
been due toa heavy spell of gun-fire—we are surrounded by guns— 
when it has been impolitic to introduce pauses in our own noise- 
barrage by casting about for a fresh tune. Although the singing 
pleases the majority it offends some very much, and one person 
expressed the intention of not seeking shelter in the library again 
as there was so much damned noise that one couldn’t hear what 
was going on outside! Humorous incidents and the inevitable 
funny man relieve the tedium of long waiting in between whiles, 
and it may be added that we also learn much of our neighbours’ 
affairs! Strong-nerved, superior folk are apt to be scornful of the 
idea of taking refuge during raids, and perhaps it would be better 
if we were all content to remain in our own homes ; but there is 
something to be said on the other side for our local residents, as we 
are situated in an admittedly dangerous area, all the houses are 
small and not too well-built, mere gun-fire shaking them very 
considerably. In a number of raids the neighbourhood has suffered 
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rather badly, and a good many lives have been lost. Asa result 
of having a reasonably safe resort easily accessible, most of the 
women have overcome their nervousness in a large measure, the 
effect being observable in their more cheerful countenances, and 
their anxiety with regard to their children is perceptibly lessened. 
One cannot help feeling, therefore, that it is all quite worth while, 
and any inconvenience to which we are put is readily discounted 
by the benefits achieved. 


HENRY PHILIP NORMAN DIXON. 


I needs must think his brave eyes saw 
Beyond the battle tide 

The nobler Europe, lit by law 
For which he died. 


In simple faith that feared to fear, 
I know he kept his place, 

Nor failed to smile when Death drew near 
With scowling face. 


And, since he led, and fought, and fell, 
His glory sets his fate 

With those who, in despite of hell, 
Keep England great. 


I little thought that a few months after I said good-bye to 
Harry Dixon at my gate I should be gathering together the threads 
of his brief, bright life and inscribing them to his memory. We had 
been to a Library Association gathering together at which he had 
said that many of our librarian soldiers would not return to libraries, 
but he expected and we hoped that he would be with us again before 
long. That expectation and hope have passed. He led his men 
over the parapet on the first Sunday in September, fell mortally 
wounded, and died two days later in a German hospital. Only 
so much we have been able to learn. He had been in the Army 
since 1914, served first as orderly to his medical officer, won good 
opinions in that capacity, and rapidly became a sergeant. A com- 
mission was offered ; he trained for a few months in Ireland ; was 
gazetted to the Northumberland Fusiliers; went out with his 
regiment in the late summer, and made the supreme sacrifice 
almost before we knew he was in the fighting line. 


He was a singularly charming and lovable youngster. He was 
born twenty-five years ago, I believe, in Croydon ; entered library 
work at fourteen in his native town ; was first shy and quiet ; but 
proved early that he had brains, wit and originality. In the Staff 
Guild he was an enthusiastic worker ; studied hard, played well ; 
possessed an even temper ; a facility for learning ; and later deve- 
loped much initiative, inasmuch that he brought suggestions, and 
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good ones too, almost daily to my desk. He joined the L.A.A., sat 
for the L.A. examinations, and did well in them ; and was one of the 
youngest and most appreciated members of the first three Inter- 
national Easter Schools, winning on the Paris occasion the second 
MacAlister Prize. He left Croydon to become assistant to Mr. R. 
A. Peddie, at the St. Bride Technical Library, and entered upon his 
new duties with his accustomed vigorous enthusiasm. He wrote 
one or two articles for THE LIBRARY WORLD, one particularly good 
on the library in which he worked. In fact, he was an all-round, 
excellent example of the modern library assistant who has more 
than a merely domestic interest in his work. His leisure was 
spent as secretary of the literary society of his church at South 
Norwood, and as a member of the Dickens’ Fellowship. Pleasant 
in appearance, clean in thought, and unusually virile mentally, I 
had hoped that he had a large career of happy usefulness before him. 
It is useless to speculate upon this. His life was a chapter rather 
than a volume, but in its way was as perfect as any I have known. 
Perhaps these few lines from one who regarded him with great 
affection and now thinks of him with regret which he cannot 
express, will be forgiven by those who also knew and cared for him. 


W. C. BERWICK SAYERS. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ERATOSTHENES, 


You ask me vainly what has become of Zenodotus. He 
began our correspondence years ago, and maintained it with a wit, 
humour, and occasional acerbity which made his letters a joy to you 
and me. Lately he has been silent, without more explanation 
than that vouchsafed to you a month or two ago—that he thought 
the Library Association had been stimulated sufficiently, and 
further criticism was useless. It was natural that you should demur 
at being deprived of his letters on so flimsy a pretext, and it was 
curious that, when he did actually write, he blazed with true 
Zenodotun heat about your fatuousness in artfully parading the 
Council's virtues in order the better to conceal their vices. This was 
a little confusing. Perhaps he will help us to straighten things out. 


WHEN WILL THEY MOVE ? 

I confess that I share his contempt for your complacency over 
the L.A. Council. It is fatuous. Here we are, almost in mid- 
November, and there is the Council—doing what? Nothing. 
It meets only once a quarter, and cannot do anything. Four 
deliberations yearly in a time when the world is seething ; three 
months of moribundity between each round of babble! Why do 
we endure it? At the Conference we passed resolutions ; what has 
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been done with them? Has the Council even met to consider 
what is to be done? And you, Eratosthenes, have talked with a 
complacency about their doings which is so nauseating as to be 
unworthy of you. 

WHERE IS THE REMEDY ? 

My view is that a complete revision of the Council is necessary. 
A sharp, well-contested election, the superannuating of every 
present official (with appropriate thanks and a service of plate, 
of course—if we can raise the latter), and the introduction of a 
few of the younger men—Stephen of Norwich, Briscoe of Notting- 
ham, Thorne of Poplar, Gordon of Rochdale, with a few of our more 
virile women—Miss Austin, Miss Frost, Miss Gerard, Miss Gilbert— 
these are the sort of actions and people we need in hours of crisis. I 
am a grey-beard myself, and my hair is scantier than it was wont to 
be, but I recognize that youth must reign in days when action is 
necessary. But, of course, says the innocent L.A. Council, it would 
be indelicately unpatriotic to have an election in war time ; and, 
by the living Zeus, we have acquiesced ! 

GET ON WITH THE WAR! 

Our war is the proper exploiting of the important resolutions 
passed at the Annual Meeting. What right has the Council to 
sleep over them? It has our mandate ; it should have reprinted 
them by the hundred thousand, have sent them broadcast to every 
library worker, honorary or other : to every statesman, M.P., and 
public society ; to every newspaper and journal. It should have 
arranged deputations to every Cabinet Minister who could be got 
at with our manifesto. This is what the Workers’ Educational 
Association did with its resolutions. Are we really so inextricably 
embedded in fossil helplessness in the London clay that we cannot 
be disinterred ? 

THE WAY OF THE TRUSTEES. 

The more I see and hear of the methods of the Carnegie Trustees 
the more my admiration grows. In the old days there was point 
in the declaration of Punch that a notice was displayed on Skibo 
Castle to this effect : “‘ Please do not ring unless a library is re- 
quired ” ; and although we could not but admire the consistence of 
Mr. Carnegie’s conditions, their effect upon the library movement 
was not unalloyed good. Now, when an ambitious town glibly 
asks for a library, the astute Trustees appoint an expert at the 
nomination of the Library Association to enquire into the circum- 
stances of the applicant. Result, adjustment of library facilities 
to library means, and an assurance of reasonable book-provision. 
No better fortune could have fallen to the Carnegie millions, no 
more hopeful prospect to the librarian. 

—AND SO, CAMBERWELL. 

Trusting in its own library righteousness, when Edward 

Foskett died a good many years ago, Camberwell decided to do 
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without a chief librarian. Motive, economy in things intellectual— 
mind is not essential to Camberwell, of course ; result chaos, or so 
we gather, although the world has not resounded with the fact. 
At this late hour the Carnegie Trustees are invoked. They are 
sympathetic ; they enquire ; they then offer to wipe out the debt 
on the Central Library on condition that a chief librarian is appointed 
immediately to reorganise the library system of the borough. 
Camberwell, wise at last, accepts ; and now a chief is to be installed 
at a salary of £300-£400. The salary is inadequate, but it is 
a beginning, and I hope fervently that the right man will secure the 
position. Praise to the Trustees ; and may other similar oppor- 
tunities occur to them ; for, as you know, other towns imitated the 
pernicious example of Camberwell—West Ham, Lewisham, Wool- 
wich, Wandsworth—all of them examples of how public libraries 
should not be conducted ; uneconomical, unco-ordinated. 


PORTSMOUTH. 

The mention of appointments reminds me that James Hutt has 
been elevated to the chief librarianship of Portsmouth. Whereat 
I rejoice greatly, for he is a good fellow, who has worked with 
educated enthusiasm for most of our larger causes. Moreover, 
his translation will absolve him from the painful duty of signing 
N.W.B. circulars, of many of which I am sure he disapproved. The 
North-Western Branch sustains a serious loss, as does the Liverpool 
Library ; in both he has won golden opinions and the warmest good- 
will. I salute him and wish him a long, vigorous, happy and well- 


appreciated career in Hampshire. 
CALLIMACHUS. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of “‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’! 


KILLED IN ACTION. 


Davison, Pte. JoHN LILBURNE, Shropshire Light Infantry, 
killed in action September 26th. Assistant Librarian of the 
Goldsmiths’ Library, London, and formerly Assistant-in- 
charge of the Astley Bridge Branch of the Bolton Public 
Libraries. 

PARKER, Pte. RicHARD, Loyal North Lanes., killed in action 
September 28th, formerly an assistant of the Bolton Public 
Libraries. 

Roparts, Sec.-Lieut. H. M., 4th Norfolks, killed in action 
September 26th, 1917. Senior Assistant, Walthamstow Public 
Libraries. 

ALLARD, Lce-Corpl. G. O., killed in action on September 2oth. 

Assistant at the Brixton Library. 
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REVIEWS. 
PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


A Short Account of the Charity and Library Established under the 
Will of the Late Rev. Daniel Williams, D.D. Printed by 
direction of his Trustees to Commemorate the Bicentenary 
of the Trust in the year 1916. 8 Illus., cr. 8vo., pp. vi., 147. 
London, 1917. 

This book will be welcomed by the large body of readers who enjoy the 
exceptional facilities that Dr. Williams’ Library affords for study and research. 
Perhaps those to whom the old-world atmosphere of the library is familiar 
will not be surprised to learn that it has been pursuing its beneficent career 
for upwards of 200 years. 

The occasion of the Bicentenary of Dr. Williams’ Trust has been taken 
to compile this most interesting account of its founder and his testamentary 
dispositions. It will appeal, not only to the present Readers, but to a wider 
public of those interested in the development and extension of ancient 
charities. 

At one time used chiefly for the benefit of ‘‘ Dissenters,” of whom Dr. 
Williams had been a distinguished leader, he never intended it to have, and it 
never has had, any sectarian limitations. At the beginning it was housed in 
Red Cross Street, and was then described as “ placed in the centre of the 
Metropolis.” In 1865 it was moved to Queen Square, and eight years later to 
Grafton Street, Bloomsbury. In 1890 another move was made to the 
present handsome buildings at University Hall, Gordon Square. 

Commencing with some 10,000 miscellaneous volumes, the number has 
now increased to about 66,000. Theology, Philosophy, History, Sociology, 
and General Literature, are all well represented upon its shelves. It has no 
doubt appealed largely to Ministers of religion, and the reason is not far to 
seek, when we remember that books can be taken away for home perusal and 
even ordered by post without the necessity of a visit to the library. In the 
department of books relating to Nonconformity it is specially strong, and in 
the course of these two centuries has collected a very fine number of printed 
books, MSS and portraits, including some rare Tudor and Puritan pamphlets 
acquired in 1730. 

We are told that the library possesses about 30 incunabula “‘ the earliest 
and also the finest is a very beautiful copy of Gregory the Great’s Magna 
Moralia,” printed in Rome in 1475, and presented to the library in 1746 by 
Dr. Calamy.” Presumably the Moralia in Job of Gregory is indicated 
by this description. This book (Hain*7929) comes from a rare press estab- 
lished in the Palace of St. Mark at Rome. In an interesting preface by the 
Duke of Brescia he states that 300 copies of this large volume were printed 
by three men in three months. 

A thirteenth century copy of the Vulgate and a first folio Shakespeare 
are other treasures in the Collection. 

The first catalogue was printed in 1727, and various other attempts at 
cataloguing were made in the years that followed. 

It was only in 1911 that a single complete alphabetical Author-Catalogue 
was authorised, and this it is proposed to print after the War. We may 
express the hope that steps will be taken adequately to describe the rare and 
early printed books which are contained in the library. The Rev. R. Travers 
Herford, B.A., and Mr. S. K. Jones, B.A., the present Librarian and Sub- 
Librarian, are responsible for the preparation of the greater part of this 
account of a library, which for so many years has faithfully carried out the 
benevolent intentions of its pious founder. The authors are to be congratu- 
lated on the way they have carried out theii task, and a word may be added in 
praise of the excellent illustrations which add so much interest to the book. 
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Emery, J.W. The Library, the School, and the Child. 216+-10 pp. 

Illus. 8 in. by 5$in. Cloth. Macmillan & Co. 

The author is a doctor of pedagogy and master at the Normal School, 
Stratford, Ontario. The work is interesting, not only for its intrinsic matter, 
but as perhaps the first work from the other side of the Atlantic to make open 
use of and to benefit by British authorities. The airy way in which the 
usual American writer on library economy uses ard fails to acknowledge 
British work has been so obvious to writers on this side, that we welcome 
this unexpected admission. It is made by a schoolmaster, however ! 

Not the least valuable feature of this little book is its detachment. 
Obviously the writer has intimate and sympathetic acquaintance with the 
administration of libraries, but he stands outside them, and the result is 
refreshing. His twelve chapters adopt the heuristic method. A historical 
introduction, which is well done, leads to a description of American class-room 
libraries, methods of co-operation between libraries and schools, the child 
and the library, and the normal school and the libraries. There is also a series 
of regional chapters which we cordially recommend on Canadian libraries, 
U.S., Ontario, other Canadian, and British libraries. Tho last is good, but 
not quite abreast of current modes. A chapter of conclusions and sugges- 
tions, and a generous bibliography complete a work which may well stand 
beside, but does not supersede, Field’s Finger Posts to Children’s Reading 
and Sayers’ Children’s Library. 


GENERAL BOOKS. 


Apams, Joun, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D. Professor of Education in the 
University of London. The Student's Guide. Cr. 8vo., pp. vi., 
296. University of London Press, Ltd., published by Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1917. 3s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Adams has given us in this little book a veritable storehouse of 
sane and commonsense advice. A distinguished educationalist, he possesses 
in a marked degree the capacity for conveying to others in an easy and 
intelligible form the results of his own experience. 

Adolescence and the part that the State ought to take in shaping the 
lives of our young people from the time when they leave school until re 4 
attain the age of nineteen or twenty, is one of those pressing problems whic 
after the war will require to be met and be faced. Dr Adams in his opening 
chapter on “ Taking oneself in hand,” says very truly that the distinction 
between schoo! and any form of subsequent education, whether in the shave of 
college or evening classes, is that ‘‘ in school the pupil is all the time more or 
less of an educand, whereas at College he is entirely his own educatox.” 
Recognising this important fact, he sets himself the task in a series of pro- 
foundly interesting chapters to deal, among other things, with ‘‘ The Plan of 
Campaign,” “‘ Manipulation of the Memory,” ‘“‘ The Nature of Study and 
Thinking,” ‘“‘ The Mode of Study,” ‘‘ Reading,” and ‘‘ Listening and Note 
Taking,” the distinction he draws between a student whois a mere hearer 
and not a listener. ought to be laid to heart by every one. A series of useful 
tips as to examinations concludes a volume which ought to be in the hands of 
every serious student. 


BAKER, ARTHUR E. A Shakespeare Dictionary. Part II. As you 
Like it. Demy 8vo., pp. 33-68. Arthur E. Baker, Borough 
Librarian, Taunton. 1917. Is. 6a. net. 

Barker, J. Eruis. The Great Problems of British Statesmanship. 
Demy 8vo., pp. Xi., 445. John Murray, 1917. Ios. 6d. net. 


Many of Mr. Ellis Barker’s problems of.foreign, domestic and economic 
policy were dealt with by him in articles written for the Reviews, and in this 
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volume he has collected a number of them, taken to a large extent from ‘‘ The 
Nineteenth Century and After,” and welded them into a homogenous whole. 
No doubt the views here propounded are well worth careful study, and 
if they are not always original or founded upon the important secret docu- 
ments to which the author lays claim of access, they cannot failto stimulate 
thought and eneigy in the direction of reconstruction on sound lines after the 
war. Especially in the essays entitled ‘‘ Britain’s War Finance and Economic 
Future,” and the one that immediately follows it, ‘‘ Britain’s Coming Indus- 
trial Supremacy,” the author has collected a mass of facts, figures and statistics 
which should go far to help his purpose of showing “ that the great war, far 
from impoverishing Great Britain and the British Empire, should greatly 
enrich them, provided a wise economic policy in accordance with historical 
experience is pursued.” 

BeEREsForD, J. D. and RicnMonD, KENNETH. W. E. Ford: A 
Biography. Frontis. pp. vii., 310. W. Collins, Sons & Co., 
Ltd., 1917. 6s. net. 

This work purports to be the story of a man who lived before his time; 
perhaps he lived only in the imagination of his biographers and that of the 
unknown artist who drew a pencil sketch of him in his boyhood. But though 
as a man of flesh and blood Ford appears to have been a retiring, not to say 
an elusive personality, since the public do not know of his work from other 
sources, as a man of ideas he lives and breathes in these pages. ‘‘ He published 
no book, he was not an explorer, nor an inventor, nor a politician. he was 
connected with no religious society, and his one rea] experiment in education 
was, from the outside point of view, a failure,’ writes Mr. Beresford. Could 
anything be more negative ? ‘“‘Hehadararegenius . . . Wesincerely 
believe that his theories of education and conduct are worthy of the closest 
attention,” and with this statement the reader who follows the work will 
be sure to agree. There are three parts to the biography, ‘‘ A personal im- 
pression,”’ by Mr. Beresford, in which the latter personality stands out more 
strongly than that of his subject, ‘‘ A Biographical Study,” by Mr. Kenneth 
Richmond, which besides many mere facts of his daily life describes his 
methods of teaching, and ‘‘ A few Notes on Ford’s Philosophy,’”’ by Mr. 
Beresford, with a further note to follow by his collaborato1. The later 
sections are not entirely illuminating, but the book from its very nature and 
method of treatment piques the reader into being interested. 


Birkbeck and the Russian Church : Containing Essays and Articles 
by the late W. F. Birkbeck, M.A., F.S.A., written in the years 
1888-1915. (Being a continuation of Russia and the English 
Church. Vol.1.). Collected and edited by his friend, ATHELSTAN 
RiLey, M.A. Frontis. Demy 8vo., pp. xii., 372. S.P.C.K., 
1917. 8s. 6d. net. 

This volume is the continuation of ‘‘ Russia and the English Church,” 
published under the auspices of the Eastern Church Association. Unfor- 
tunately the author did not live to complete his work in the form he originally 
intended, but his papers have been carefully collected and edited by his 
friend, Mr. Athelstan Riley, and the result will be found of great value to 
both English and Russian Churchmen, who cannot fail to appreciate this 
contribution to knowledge concerning the relationship between their respec- 
tive Churches. 

The Discovery of America, 1492-1584. Edited by Puip F. 
ALEXANDER, M.A. 16 Maps and Illustrations. Large Cr. 8vo., 
pp. Xviii., 212. Cambridge University Press, 1917. 3s. net. 
The aim of the ‘‘ Cambridge Travel Books,” the series to which this 

volume belongs, is to illustrate the history of geographical discovery by means 
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of select voyages and travels. America naturally takes a place of foremost 
importance in the series, and the subject being a vast one, it is impossible in a 
work of this dimension to give more than a small proportion of the voyages 
which contributed to its discovery. Those chosen by the Editor are the 
three voyages of Columbus, and, in chionological order Cartier’s second voyage 
in 1535-6, Gilbert’s in 1583, and that of Amadas and Barlowin 1584. A useful 
compendium for the use of scholars. 

ErnsTEIn, Lewis. Inside Constantinople. A Diplomatist’s Diary 

during the Dardanelles Expedition. April-September, 1915. 

Cr. 8vo., pp. Xvi., 291. John Murray. 1917. 6s. net. 

In spite of undoubted sympathies with the Allied cause and especially 
with the British, the author of this vivid diary cannot, by the nature of the 
conditions, avoid showing up the weakness of some of our endeavours to 
bring the Dardanelles Expedition to a successful issue. The diary throws 
much light on the German methods of warfare and diplomatic tactics, on 
Armenian atrocities, and the handling of Greeks by the Turks. At the time of 
writing, the author was special agent at the American Embassy in the Turkish 
capital, and it is the spontaneity of his records which makes his book valuable, 
for he missed no opportunity of noting what was going on, of narrating it 
in plain language and with insight and understanding. The result is that the 
real thing as it happened is being presented before the reader’s vision in this 
journal, though it may lack some of the finer judgment and retrospective 
views which might have been added had it been recast in the light of later events. 


FEDDEN, Romitty. Modern Water Colour. Including some 
Chapters on Current Day Art. g Illus. Cr. 8vo., pp. ix., 115. 
John Murray, 1917. 6s. net. 


This is a book by an artist to his artistic fellows, a chat on technique, on 
taste, on style, on colour emotion, and colour vision useful both to the student 
and to the uninitiated among the general public. ‘‘ Anybody,” says the 
author, ‘‘ it is supposed can realise what is beautiful and what is ugly, and in 
spite of their notorious experience to the contrary people so continue to 
suppose,” and thereupon he proceeds to educate and point out the truth about 
water-colour painting. The impressionists, the post-impressionists and the 
futurists are dealt with in a chapter on latter-day influences, and his descrip- 
tion of a typical Futurist painting, ‘The Memory of Half-an-Hour on a 
Balcony,” is an excellent example of his lucid and informative style. Indeed 
the author is far too modest when he writes of setting forth his facts haltingly 
and through the unfamiliar medium of the pen, and we should judge he was a 
born writer as well as a painter. 


GorkI, Maxim. In the World. Translated by Mrs. GERTRUDE M. 
Foakes. 4 Illus., demy 8vo., pp. v., 464. T. Werner Laurie, 


Ltd. 1917. 12s. 6d. net. 

We took up this book full of a happy memory of the author’s earlier 
work, “‘ My Childhood,” of which we believe this to be a direct continuation, 
but for some reason or other it failed to provide the same charm. Powerful, 
trenchant, clear-cut pictures of life it contains, but perhaps as childhood is 
happy because it is childhood, and adolescence brings with it the doubts 
and questionings which tend to the destruction of illusions, so in the same 
proportion the later volume loses its first freshness of outlook and beauty of 
expression. The grandmother who was the life of ‘‘ My Childhood ” is still 
seen through these pages, and her spirit is not yet broken, only dimmed. The 
sordid things of life are now described by one who understands them, not 
through the innocent gaze of childlike eyes, and therefore become more 
repellent. But for those who are not squeamish, who do not mind looking 
on death and cruelty and vice in its ugly phases, Gorki must ever have a 
message and this portion of his autobiographical workis no exception to the rule. 
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GRANT, JOHN W., C.E., A.M.C.I., A.F.P.W.Inst. (Lond.). Watt 
and the Steam Age. 8 Illus. Cr. 8vo., pp. 212. St. Bride’s 
Press, Ltd. 1917. 

A handbook for engineering students which no doubt contains the 
necessary information on its subject. Owing to lack of plan and construction, 
however, the information is not so easily available as it otherwise might be. 


HEARNSHAW, F. J. C., M.A., LL.D. Main Currents of European 
History, 1815-1915. Two Maps. Cr. 8vo., pp. xv., 367. 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1917. 7s. 6d. net. 

In gathering up the material of his lectures and putting it into book form, 
the author regaids it as urgently necessary for the welfare of the Empire and 
the future peace of the world that Britons should seriously and intelligently 
face their imperial duties and their international responsibilities. To this 
end it is imperative that they should study European history in its widest and 
most comprehensive aspect, a study which owing to English insularity has 
hitherto been inadequate, narrow, and from many points of view unsatis- 
factory. To overcome this deficiency he has attempted, within the scope of 
one volume of reasonable size, to classify the historic phenomena of Europe 
anew, attempting to present them as a whole in order that the unity of 
Europe should not be obscured by the separate histories of its constituent 
States. Thus the author naturally comes up against a most difficult problem, 
the diverging claims of chronology with those of locality. The mannerin 
which he endeavours to accomplish this task may be gathered from his main 
headings, Democracy and the French Revolution, Nationality and the 
Great Wars, and The Commonwealth of Europe and the Settlement of 1815. 
These three sections he classes together as controlling factors of what is to 
follow, namely, the Process of Evolution, as sub-divided into the Era of he 
Congresses, 1815-22, The Era of National Revolts, 1822-30, of Democratic 
Development, 1830-48, of the Triumph of Nationality, 1848-71, of Imperial 
Expansion, 1871-1901, of the Schisms of Europe, 1901-1914, culminating in 
the Crisis of 1914-15. Following these main lines, the author has planned out 
a useful and comprehensive line of study which should give the student the 
necessary grasp over international affairs, to use as a groundwork for more 
extended knowledge of any particular branch of European history. 


Homes, Ropert. Walter Greenway, Spy and Hero. His Life 
Story. Cr. 8vo., pp. ix., 295. William Blackwood & Sons, 
Ig17. 5s. net. 

A remarkable account of an extraordinary man who was by turns 
burglar, Bedouin, spy, lover and master of languages, and always fascinating 
and engaging. To the last he worked for his country, and finally gave up his 
life fo. her. An unusual book which must be read to be appreciated. 


HorTON, ROBERT ForMAN,D.D. An Autobiography. 352 pp. 8vo. 

London, George Allen, Unwin, Ltd. 1917. 7s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Horton tells us that it was at the request of his publisher, rather than 
from any wich of his own, that this autobiography was written. There is an 
edition of the Scriptures in which the Psalmist is made to say ‘‘ Put not your 
trust in printers:’’ Dr. Horton’s friends and admirers, and they are many, 
could have wished that the admonition had been extended to publishers, 
and that he had taken the advice to heart. 

Know thyself is a difficult enough problem in any case, but when the 
results are to be submitted to the public, the task is almost an impossible one. 
There is much in these recollections of interest, and they are put together with 
that ease and facility of expression which we are accustomed to fiom the 
author’s pen, but we put them down feeling that Dr. Horton has done himself 
far less than justice. A distinguished Oxford scholar, he left the University 
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to take charge of a little band of Congregationalists in Hampstead, and he 
leaves the impression on the mind of his readers that it was a sacrifice of all 
his chances of worldly success and promotion. No one who has watched his 
career throughout the long years he has ministered in Hampstead would be 
found to agree with him. No honour that a devoted congregation could pay, 
no preferment that a grateful denomination could confer, have been withheld. 

The absence of the “ sunshine of social recognition,”’ at which he hints is 
not one of the coveted aspirations of most ministers of the Gospel. 

Throughout the book we read of a friendship which has beautified and 
blessed the author’s life. The details are certainly too sacred and intimate 
for outside comment—indeed no one could have blamed the author if they 
had been withheld and retained as a cherished and purely personal memory of 
the life and influence of a good woman. Dr. Horton’s refusal to adopt the 
use of ordinary clerical dress, and his repudiation of the title of “‘ Reverend,” 
were early peculiarities. In spite of these, and an obsession regarding the 
alleged iniquities of Roman Catholicism, he has made Lyndhurst Road Church 
a living centre of active and most useful Christian and social service. As the 
years have passed, visits to America and India have broadened and enlarged 
an outlook which Oxford and a suburban atmosphere had done something to 
narrow and to limit. 

To those, outside his own congregation, who have closely watched his 
life and his career, this book adds but little that is new to our knowledge of his 
work and the prominent part he has taken in the religious life of the country. 
When the appropriate time comes for his life to be wiitten—and may it long 
be deferred—his biographer will see matters in a truer perspective, and the 
artless, if somewhat irritating cgotism of so much of this volume, will not 
be present to obscure the signal service which he has rendered in his day and 
gencration to the community at large, and to the extension and furtherance 
of his Master’s Kingdom. 

Jorpan, W. HERBERT. Registration and Publication of Directors’ 
Names under the Companies (Particulars as to Directors) Act, 
1917. Cr. 8vo., pp. 43. Jordan & Sons, Ltd., 1917. 6d. net. 
A companion booklet to the “ Registration of Business Names ”’ giving 

in very handy form the provisions of the new Act. 


LAKER, JoHN, B.A., B.Sc. History of Deal. Roy. 8vo., pp. 420. 


T. F. Pain & Sons. 1917. 

The inception of this work was stimulated by a request for a 1eprint of 
Pritchard’s ‘‘ History of Deal,” written in 1864, chiefly from local information 
and without reference to the voluminous records at the British Museum, 
Record Office andelsewhere. These omissions have now been supplied, and a 
full and comprehensive volume is the result. The last chapter deals with the 
present war, and is so up-to-date that the fight on April 21st of this year in 
which the ‘‘ Swift’ and ‘‘ Broke"? were engaged is recounted. This will 
probably be the standard history of Deal for many years to come. 


LINDE, GERARD VAN DE, F.C.A. Reminiscences. Frontis. 
Demy 8vo., pp. 434. Gee & Co. (Publishers), Ltd., 1917. 


12s. 6d. net. 

Although perhaps not of widespread public interest, these 
memoirs will no doubt appeal to the author’s special cixcle, which includes 
members of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, students and bankers. 
The style is chatty, and familiar. Heie is a story :—‘‘ When Lord Rosebery 
was in Naples for the first time he, too, wanted a salt-water bath in his room, 
but the landlord explained that, salt being a Government monopoly, he had to 
get official leave fist. The peimission was granted on the condition that 
after the bath the water was to be taken back again thiough the Custom 
House, to be duly verified and then poured back again into the sea.” 
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PoLLaRD, ALFRED W. Early Illustrated Books. A History of the 
Decoration and Illustration of Books in the 15th and 16th Cen- 
turies. Illus. Cr. 8vo., pp. viii., 254. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., Ltd. 1917. 3s. 6d. net. 

A new edition of Mr. Pollaid’s valuable work which has stood the test of 
nearly a quarter of a century. Some necessary amendments and revisions 
have been made, especially on points upon which light has been thrown in 
the interval by Proctor’s “ Index to the Early Printed Books in the British 
Museum.” The new formai is excellent considering the moderate price at 
which the book is issued to-day. 


TRELOAR, Sir WILLIAM PuRpDIE. Wilkes and the City. 16 Illus. 

Demy 8vo., pp. xxvi., 299. John Murray. 1917. 12s. net. 

“** Steeped in poverty to the very lips,’ yet far from poor in spirit—on 
the contrary as determined and inflexible and more high-s pirited than when you 
saw me,”’ wrote Wilkes to his friend Petrie in 1778, and in this short phrase 
he reveals something of his charm, his versatility, of the secret of his power, 
his vagabondage, his inflexibility, the attributes which at once made him the 
delight and the despair of his friends and colleagues. His contradictory and 
frequently aggravating characteristics are clearly exhibited throughout his 
City work, and Sir William Treloar, choosing this special aspect of his life 
to write about, has succeeded in producing a very readable book. Wilkes was 
a model Lord Mayor ; he instituted numerous activities, he carried his schemes 
and measures through with ardour against fiery opposition or came up smiling 
after failure as happily as though he had succeeded. He spoke well, enter- 
tained well, and lived up to the best City traditions. He was utterly careless 
of the opinions of others and unashamed, never pretending to be better than 
he was. He loved a fight, and when after his Mayoralty he became Cham- 
beriain of the City and was asked by his fellow aldermen to retire from the 
Court, he refused to do so, asserting that he intended to live and die a member 
of the Corporation. His career was naturally imperilled by his imprisonment 
but the more he was persecuted the more his popularity increased 

Sir William Treloar tells of his final success :—‘‘ Wilkes’ triumph 
in the City was now complete. Of his four nominees (for Parliament) 
Bull, Hayley, Sawbridge, and Brass Crosby, he carried the first three. 
Alderman Oliver now the creature of Alderman Townsend, was the 
fourth elected. At Dover, Wilkes carried one member, and on the 2oth, 
he himself and Sergeant Glynn were elected the membeis for Middlesex 

without an opponent, though Alderman Townsend had threatened to stand, 

and the Court and the justices of the county had used every endeavour to 
secure candidates, but no man would venture against the people’s darling. 
Had he been permitted to sit quietly in the House of Commons five years 
sooner, he would have piobably sunk to nothing, having no oratorical talents. 
Now he forced his way upward triumphantly, came invested with the insignia 
of the first magistracy in England, and supported by half-a-dozen members 
of his own nomination.” 

An excellent addition to the biographical works dealing with an in- 
——e personality, one of which has recently been reviewed in these 
columns. 


The Graphic Arts of Great Britain: Drawing, Line Engraving, 
Etching, Mezzotint, Aquatint, Lithography, Wood Engraving, 
Colour Printing. Edited by CHarRLEs Hotme. Text by 
Matcotm C. SALAMAN. 98 Illus. Quarto., pp. viii., 156. 
“ Studio,” Ltd., 1917. §s. net. 


“ The Studio * is once more to be congratulated upon a most successful 
special number. Masterpieces by Constable, Gainsborough, Rossetti, Millais, 
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Alfred Stevens, George Belcher, Brangwyn, Muirhead Bone, and William 

Orpen among others, in varying manner represent the section on Drawing ; 

Line-engraving has among its exponents William Faithorne, Hogarth and 

Blake; Etching and Dry-point includes the work of Wencelaus Hollar, 

Whistler, Legros, his followers, William Strang, and Sir Charles Holroyd, and 

many others of note, and each of the following sections are adequately repre- 

sented by beautifully finished reproductions. Among the colour prints Mr. F. 

Einest Jackson’s ‘“‘ The Lovers,”’ printed from four stones only, is a triumph of 

the lithographic art. 

Wuitton, Major F.E. A History of Poland from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. Three maps. Demy 8vo., pp. 303. 
Constable & Co., Ltd., 1917. 8s. 6d. net. 

The author’s aim has been to set forth the main facts in the history of 
this, ‘“‘ the most unfortunate and not the least noble of European peoples,” 
and he does not even attempt to prophecy concerning the effect of the present 
upheaval on the future of Poland. The first third of the book is devoted to 
the early history up to the end of the seventeenth century, two thirds carry 
the reader onwards up to to-day, so that a certain lack of proportion is 
noticeable in the otherwise succinct and restrained account of a country whose 
history reads like a struggle against overwhelming foices of conquest and 
enslavement. 


FICTION. 


COPPLESTONE, BENNET. The Lost Naval Papers. Cr. 8vo.. pp. 

293. John Murray. 1917. 5s. net. 

It would not be treating the author's originality fairly to disclose the 
secret of his unfailing method of penetrating the disguise of Detective Dawson, 
but on this thread hangs a remarkably clever series of secret service stories 
dealing with ircidents during the present war. The author’s political satire 
is excellent, and his pen portraits are full of entertaining caricature. 


GRIER, SYDNEY C. The Kingdom of Waste Lands. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 312. William Blackwood & Sons, 1917. 6s 


“‘ Sir Gilbert Berringer reigned in Bandier, and the land had rest "— 
but not for long. His brother Roger is betrothed to a wonderfully engaging 
young lady, Rosamund Durell, but jilts her on her arrival in this desolate corner 
of the East, and goes off to indulge in moonstruck madness in one of the most 
God-forsaken districts of the earth. Thither hie Rosamund and the unim- 
pressionable Peter after hairbreadth escapes from Chinese rebels, which 
are followed by others equally gruesome at the hands of the maniac. The 
author’s well-known descriptive and dramatic style saves her plot from 
becoming mere sensationalism, and the love-interest is well carried out. 


MaRLoweE, Mary. Kangaroos in King’s Land. Cr. 8vo., pp. 318. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1917. 6s. 
The story of four Australian young women of the stage who came over to 
England to try their fortunes. The love passages are forcible, and the humour 
quite insistent. Judy is a fascinating central figure. 


RicHarDsoN, DorotHy M. Honeycomb. Cr. 8vo., pp. 259. 

Duckworth. 1917. 5s. net. 

A pretentiously wiitten novel with a flavour of a culte, perhaps Futurist 
which fails to some extent for lack of plot and care in construction. The 
originality of the writing is sometimes fearsome. Take the last paragraph 
for instance :—‘‘There were the cold tears running into her mouth. They had 
no salt. Cold wate:. They stopped. Moving her body with slow difficulty 
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against the unsupporting air she looked slowly about. It was so difficult to 
move. Everything was airy and transparent. Her heavy, hot, light, impalpable 
body was the only solid thing in the world, weighing tons, and like a lifeiess 
feather. There was a tray of plates of fish and fruit on the table. She looked 
at it, heaving with sickness and looking at it. I amhungry. Sitting down 
near it she tried to pull the tray. It would not move. I must eat the 
food. Go on eating food till the end of my life. Plates of food like these 
plates of food . . . Tamineternity . . . where their worm dieth 
not, and their fire is not quenched.” This is remarkably clever without 
doubt, but to be worth while—well, it must describe things that are worth 
while. 

Warp, Mrs. Humpury. Missing. Cr. 8vo., pp. 347. W. Collins, 

Sons & Co., Ltd. 1917. 6s. net. 

Mrs. Ward has given her new novel a background of the war, and the 
story turns upon Bridgett Cookson’s deception. She hides from her sister 
Nelly Sarratt the fact that the latter’s soldie: husband has not been killed as 
reported, because she hopes her sister will accept material goods at the hands 
of the wealthy Sir William Farrell. Mrs. Ward does not seem as happy as 
usual in this theme, probably because she herself, like the reader, must feel 
that in these times of loving sacrifice and noble endeavour such a petty con- 
cealment would be utterly unworthy of any woman who fostered it, otherwise 
the novel is well-rounded and well-balanced, and we heartily recommend 
it to the author’s many admirers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISS M. GILBERT AND THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


To the Editor of THe LipRARY Wor Lp. 


Dear Srr,—In a note published in the October issue of THE 
LrprARY WORLD you mention that I am the author of an article 
on the Gilstrap Public Library written in French and published 
in the Mai-Aoit number of the “Bulletin de I’Association des 
Bibliothécaires Frangais.”’ 

I must explain that at the request of M. Henri Dehérain, 
Librarian of the Institut de France, and Secretary of the Association 
de Bibliothécaires Frangais, I certainly wrote the article, but in my 
native tongue. Fearing my knowledge of the French language— 
which resembles that of Chaucer’s prioress—was not equal to the 
demands of so learned a journal as the “ Bulletin,” I left M. Dehérain 
to translate my faltering English into his eloquent French. 

I shall be glad if you will publish this correction. 


I am, Dear SiR, faithfully yours, 


MIZPAH GILBERT, 
GILSTRAP FREE Pustic LIBRARY, 


NEWARK-ON-TRENT. 
October 27th, 1917. 
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BOOKS ON THE GREAT WAR. 


Vol. V. (in preparation). By F. W. T. LANGE. 15/- net. 
“A most useful annotated register of foreign and English publications.” 
—Atheneum. 


“The work is likely to be the Standard Bibliography of this War, and 
reflects the greatest credit on the author’s industry, insight and 
power of classification. It deals not only with English books, but 
contains a wonderful list of foreign treating of the various phases 
of the War, with many illuminating annotations. Future historians 
of the War, or any part of it, will find this monumental work an 
absolute Norwood News. 

“The work on which you are engaged is one of the great departments 
by which the high interests of the community are advanced.” 
—Rev. Jas. THomas, Metropolitan District Secretary, The British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

“Tt will be invaluable to all of us now and hereafter, and I am sure all 
book-men are greatly in your debt.”"—W. C. Berwick Sayers, Esq., 
F.L.A., Chief Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries. 

“Your work will be most valuable later on, and is very useful for present 
needs.—B. KETTLE, Esq., Chief Librarian, Guildhall'Library, E.C. 


GRAETON & CO., Coptic House, 8, Coptic Street, London, W.C. 1. 


CARDINAL XIMENES 


STATESMAN, ECCLESIASTIC, SOLDIER, 
AND MAN oF LETTERS, 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 

THE COMPLUTENSIAN POLYGLOT BIBLE. 


BY 


JAMES P. R. LYELL, 


].P., F.R.Hist.s. 


On hand-made paper with 14 plates 10/6 net. 


GRAFTON & Co., Coptic House, 8, Coptic Street, London, W.C. 1, 


iii. 


THE CARD CATALOGUE | 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES 
BY 
WwW. C. BERWICK SAYERS 
Croydon Public Libraries. Author of “The Children’s Library,” etc, 


avo JAMES DOUGLAS STEWART 


Islington Public Libraries. Author of “The Sheaf Catalogue,” “How 
to Use a Library,” etc. Editor of “The English Catalogue of Books.” 


A complete handbook for the preparation of any kind of 
Card Catalogue for any kind of Library. Included also 
are chapterson OTHER LIBRARY USES OF CARDS 


Royal 8vo., about 90 pages with numerous illustrations 
and examples. Art Linen. Price 3s. net. 


GRAFTON & Co., 8, Coptic St., Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. 


BOOK END-PAPERS 


FANCY LININGS AND COVERS. 


A variety of artistic and useful papers always in stock, 
including “Carrara,” “ Sicilian,” Floral and other patterns. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED. 
SKETCHES & SUGGESTIONS SUBMITTED. 


Patterns and Prices on application. 


WILLIAM BROWN & Co. Limited, 


36—42, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.c. 3. 


- Co., Ltd., 36-42, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 3. ent 
the Proprietors Bloomsbury, London, W. 
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